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ApfeTRACT < 1 ■ : ' 

This document id one in a set of eight ^taff 
develop went training manuals developed lo facilitate th^ efforts of 
educators in the Ip^lanning and implementation cf comprehensive Career 
guidance programs oh the secondary level (7-12). This series is based 
on the. goals and . developmental objectives identified byj the Georgia 
Comprehensive Career Guidance Project, (See CE 01& 130 for the final 
report this project.) The introduction of each manufdyl outlines 
th^ese goals and objectives under the following three domains: 
interpersonal effectiveness; work and life skilds; and life career 
planning; The e^^ht activities presented in thUs aanual on deliberate 
psycho logic^l^dqcation (growth through huipan understanding) 
encourage majdnlum- jp.articipant involvement aii'3 small group 
experiences. These activities are based on the . f olldwing goals: to 
appreciate the need for students to take pajct in expelciential _^ 
activities; to definfT human growth in terms- of developnental . stages; 
to identif y^ ;5kills needed for developing selfe-knowledg€ and effective 
interpersoD^J relationships; and to outline the beginning procedures 

^or inaugutating a course i^ deliberate psychological education*. 
(This aanual is designed to accompany another training manual on self 

. validatipn, CE 018 157. The pther six staff development guides are 
available as ERIC documents CE 018 147, CE 018,150, CE 018 152, CE 
018 154, CE C18 157-158, and CE 018 161.) (BM) 
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Contrast the difference between abstract 
learning and experiential learning. - 

Cdnslder possible Inhibiting responses 
to a DPE "experiential learning^' pro- 
gram and create some appropriate con- 
structive replies. 



Approx. Time 
Ailocati ons 



20 minutes 



30 minutes 



Introduce DPE terminology and the basic 
components which make up a DPE program. 



20 minutes 



Introduce four theories of developmental 
life stages. 



30 minutes 



Demonstrate how the concept'of life 
stages forms a basis for. DPE program 
components . 



40 minute^ 



Present the s^ven organizational compo- 
nents* of a DPE program. 



2 hours 



Introduce six process skills and call 
upon Workshop participants to discuss and 
devise ways In which these skills might 
be developed ^ ^ 



45^minutes 
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Provide the opportunUy to formulate a 
plan of action to uled In 1mpTemer>t1ng 
an actual DPE course. 



40 minutes 



^ Preface 



This training manual is one part in a set of instrufctional materials 
developed to facilitate the efforts of Georgia educators in the planning and , 
« implementation of comprehensive career guidance programs. The manual is 
similar in forimat to other materials in the series. The materials are \ 
designed for use with small groups of oouHselors, teachers and career dev- 
elopment speciajists who are interested in impfi^ing tlieir career guidance 
competencies. Each unit of training materials is based upon a particular* 
aspect of a comprehensive career guidance system. Through this systematic 
approach the need for specific staff development program materials and act- 
ivities can bft determined and documented. 

•^Related mfiterials produced by the Georgia Career Guidance Project 
include audio qassette .recordings, transparencies, a^squpd/slide series, a 
needs assessment instrument, charts, and various other support materials. 

This training manual v/as developed for use as support material for a^ 

• staff v/hich identified this process-outcome area as a priority need. The 
manual and accompanying materials were written to assist loqaV career guid- 
ance teams in their efforts to improve the quality and quantity of their 
programs. A basic assumption underlying the development of these materials 

Kat all of us benefit from periodic renewal.. 

The content of this manual Is presented In both didactic and rvr^rtmi ^, 
modes to encourage maximum Involvement of participants. Small group pxpen' 
ences are a pa of the special attention given to the development of competencies 

* fjor a team approach to Implementation of career guidance programs. 

This staff development package differs from others in the series In that 
the materials and exercises are directed toward the learning of a specific 

. _ . ... 

set of processes to facilitate student goa][ achievement. 
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While other packages in tfie series include training activities in all 
four areas of the process model ---nn Call /Responsive ServitisfeV^ndividual 
Development Services; Curriculum-Based Strategies; and System Support, 
Services—this jiackage concentrates on curric;jlum-based career guidance 
activities. A curriculum-based thruTst is particularly important in this area 
of student outcomes. Self understanding and self acceptance are goals basic 
to the personal development of all individuals. 

This package is designed'to augment the training provided in the package 
entitled "Self Validation i Putting the Pieces Together." Used intanderri, 

- . ■ • r\ 

these two packages contribute to competency development sufficient to enhance/ 
students' feelings of positive worth. / ^ ' 
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Desired outcomes or goals in the area of self-validation can best be 
understood in the cdntext of the complete list of goal's/ identified in the 
comprehensive liieeds assessment study of the Georgia Career Guidance Pn^ject. 
The focus of this training manual is one the development of staff comf^etencics ^ 
in the outcome a wa of self-validation (note enclosed box). . ' . 
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^ INTRODUCTION. ■ - , 

' • ■■' ^ ■ » 

Curriculum vs. Counseling ; 'v, 

A basic crit^cism«directe^d at schools toda^y is that they do not ^ 
adequately provide for positive and meaningful human-development, too 
often students emerge more able to judge than to understand human beha- 
vior. Exposure to the subject of psychology consists primarily of looking 
at abnormal behavior. Exposure to thejSractice of psychology/ls rimtted 
to. seeing the counselor 4n <^cti6n» working with probl^ studen:ts who&e 
behavior Is considered abnorfnal. Tl^ focus of the teachers and the 
curriculum *is^ not so broad as to include the counselor ^nd basic humarr 
de^lopment ccmcepts. ' ^ 

There are several meahs by whjch to close the gap between what 
counselors do and w/iat tc^achers d6in the secondary school. Oneii<^ js 
^0 involve the faculty as 9 whole in an advisi^ment pro>gr«im. Jn this way 
everyone takes part in "preventive counseling" wh'ich is simply anotheflwaiy^ 
of saving "help kids understand themselves and their relation t^U^ii 

• : . . . \ ^ 

environment before complex problems in these aveas arisle". Another way 
of bringing counseling and .t;<^hing skills tog&ther is tq consr^ruct curri-^ 
^culum which' fpcuses on personal growth. Couri^lors then cany tep into the 
role of teacher and the pupils can'learn psycholpg^Tby ^do1ng psychology. 

5- 



What is Needed , a 

If the current' trerfd persists, if the institutions of 
our society continue to Hhjifie parentg^ other adults- 
arid ol der yoiith from a^t|y^ parti ci pation 4n the' 1 1 ves 
\ of children, and if the y^sujting' vacuwm-isPWlled by - ^ 

the age^segregated peer^ groups, we can antij^ate 1n- 
^ created -alienation, indifference, antagon^'-^ and 

\ violence on the part of the younger generuiti^oh In all ^ ^• 
. ♦segm^ts of ^ur. society. (Qubte^by V, Bronfenbrenner 

tak^ from ^a^lmoh^ 1975b, p. ^Jf . wl:^ 
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What is needed then is clear! It is irapprtant that students examine' 
and reflect on what'matters 'In life so that they nwy aware of «n\l im- j, 
prove their own behavior; It is irtportaYit that students be exposed to 
theories of developmental stajjs in personal, growt^i as outlined by Piaget. 
Eriksgn, and Kohlberg. It 1« important that students directly work with/i> 



peop^ in one or more of the life stages and in turn fxamine wfiere they 
are themselves on the continuum , of growth. 

Deliberate Psychol bgiciftj.. Education . j 

Deliberate psychpl^ical educat^ipn is a prol|ram developed by Ralph 



Mosher and Norman Sprtnthall. In* t^i^s program students enroll in a. 

/ * ' " ' • ' 

psychology course wt)ich is made up of twp majpr cpmponents: field work 

and grtfiip seminar mefitingsr. Ift the field the student islygiven the chance 

tp funclipn in a cpnstruct^ve and responsible rple.- In ther Senlinar 

meeting the student can clarify fi1s pr her self-cpncept and develpp intei;^ , 

perspnal s<cills through eJcamiJia'ti on and discussipn of field wprk experiences. 



V: 
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Fitld Work • ; ^ 



4. 



V, 



Fundamental to a course!^ In deliberate psychological education-. 
(Is the jconslderation of developmental life, stages'. Field si te^s, 
where tKe students assume responsibility for guiding others, are 
related, to the various life stagies. For example, for those students 
Interested In e4r|y phi ldhood, placiOTehti*'iire provided In^hlld caret 
ce^i^ers. Other fjeld opportun1t1es*m1gr^ include: teacher ald^ In 
an jBlementary school, peer counseling In the student's own school >, ' 
work with Juvenile delinquents* health caire servj.-ces/and gelli^1atr1<r 
center aide. * - ' ^ * ^ 

Seminar Work . . " / 



.Following four days In f1e1d,work» the^tudents attend a weekly. 
/ seminar directed by a Counselor T)r trained teacher. Informatl^on Is ' 

given and readings are assltfned which deal with the developmental Iff e 
" stages. Training Is provided In such th1hgs.^s value clarification^ 
empathic listening^ and behavior modification for student use 'jn tfie 
field. ^'^Itest Importantly > this Is a time when -the course teache^nd 
^ itudents gather to ta1k» listen^ and' evaluate ,th^ exberl^ncea they 

have had working with members bf tFie community outslae of the school 

/ y \ . . . • 

wjtlls. I ^ 



^Special Note: The writers wiah to acknowledge the ^currertt ti^eyi^in pro-- 
noun usage. Rather ^if^ exclusive ■ u&e o^ theypronoun^ 
. ^'hia''^ inclusive use of the pronouns ^'Jfi6 on >i^r" ha^ been 

I .y . sfnployed. Please yiote that this may not apply ^in- directly 

.quoted material, 
< - , ■ '" L-3 



I. GOAL: For the workshop pdrt1c1paf(^s to appreciate ihe Djfttfd for stu 
:; . -dents to take part In experiential activities. 

^ • •. " ' .: 

The fofifidat Ion upon which \ su|:ce&sfu1 course In^ (deliberate p^cho* 
logical education (OPE) ts built H^a genuine belief In the valu^ of 
learning through actual e)^peHence In the real ^^A. W6\[5lc1hg with younf 
children -1fi a daiy care center will convey f ar n^re thl^n rea'ding aboutf f life , 
behavior of the young child. A school prlncfplil and the cdunselo^Cs) an<l. 
teacher(s) who opt to stflirt a OPE course 1<i t^r school wfll find 'that ; 
taking Yl$ks and.working han* ape^ basic requirements on their part. 



These will become Impossible sacrlf fees' to make \/fhot supported b:^ a/ 
/^belief In the value of experiential learning, 



Included this secti 



Q^s a.warni-^iiipjBxercise des'l^ned to point out 



the v^lue of learning through exp^lence "rather than solely through' 
lecture, activity can jse modified to p6int out several aspects of ' 



eKperlentlill leamfng.) Als'o^pWlded 1s an introduction to the,types of 
Inhibiting •responsesf'which so often make the Introduction of new progranjs 
like OPE *so' difficult. ■ ' * / 



V-' .-■ 



•(■" 
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ACTIVITY ONE ^ 



Pufpose:' to contrast the difference between abSttrajtt lear- 



ning and. experiential learning.. 



/ 



U Explain that th^e following activity Is designed to show 
how Jnvolvetnent and experience enhance learning. Tell 
the participants that .they will be given a chancfe to , 

learn about a new concept.. First they will learn by 

, i • ■ ' _ ■ • 

means of a verbal presentation. Then they will be.given 
the chance io learn by actually wbf^klng with a concrete 
examplV The activity should bring home to th6 partici- 
pants the 'importance of "hands on experience" in learning 
about a new concept. 
^ Briefly outTlne for the group the procedure that 

will befollowed in the activity. The coordinfTor will 
first introduce the new concept (The Glom) verbl^" 

a- 

Participants are then to be tested on what the/ have 
learned. Then the coordinator will re-introduce The 
Glom^/but this time participants will take an active ^ 
part in the learning process. Again they will be 
tested. In conclusion the group will spend a few min- 
uted discussing and comparing the two methods of learning. 

2) The leader should read the "lecture" below with the 

security and understanding that comes with mastery of the 
concept. (A "glom", by the way, equals two centimeters. 
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4^ 

Large group 

St4p One 

Explain activity 
purpose and 
procedure ^ 



/\ Step Tuo 

Lecture method 



But the participants should not be given this information 
at the outset* ) 



"The subject of this lecture has had impact on the 
lives 0^3(11 of us. Very likely, it has affected all of 
you. I will give the information and then you will be 
tested on it. This is, important so, listen closely." 

"A 'glom' is a unit of measurement about this long 

(indicate length with your fingers). It can be used to 

measure figured such as the following:" 

(In the air, using only your spaced forefingers 
and thumbs, form the figures for each of the 
first^four items below. The- name of the figure - 
is provided for you in the margin but don't tell 
the participants the actual name, just describe 
the figures in terms of gloms.) 

A. "Thfe first figure is one which 1s 2 gloms by 6 gloms, 

B. The second figure is 10 gloms. 

C. Two parts of the third figure are each 4 gloms and 
the third part Is 2 gloms. 

D. The breadth of the fourth figure is 2 gloms." 



3) Distribute copies "Glom Test I" (Handout Page 1). 

Ask each participant to tak^ the test by filling in 
the blanks. Repeat the lecture above slowly while 
participants fill In test 1ten\s.?^. 



"When you have finished bring up your paper. No 
talking, please." 



Read the 
lecture 



(rectangle) 
(line segment)*^ 
(triangle)" 



(diameter of a 
circle) 



Step Three 
"Glom Test I" ' 
Handout Page 1 



4) When all tests have been turned in, the workshop fcoordin- 
ator proceeds with the experiential Warding of the 
- concept. . • , 



"The subject of th^s activity has/had impact on the 
lives of all of us.. Very likely^ it has affected all of 
you. I win present the activity for your Involvement 
and then you will be tested on It/' 

"Handout Page 3 contains figijres which can be 
measured with the glom ruler, the metric ruler, or the 
Inch ruler provided for you^on >tandout Page 2. Fold 
Handout Page 2: so that the measuring edge pf each ruler 
becomes the edge of the page. Measure the figures on 
Handout Page 3." 



Allow time for participants to learn about The Glom. 

5) Distribute copies of '*Glom Test H" (Handout Page 4). 
Ask each participant to take the test by filling In 
the blanks. This time the lecture Is not repeated. 
Instead, participants may refer to their copies of 
Handout Pages 2 and 3. 

6) Redistribute each participant's copy of Glom Test I and 
read the answers aloud as they check both tests I and II: 



Step , Four 

Experiential 
method 



.Read the lectur4 
^nd distribute 
handouts 



Distribute copies 
of "Rulers", 
Handout Pcage 2 
iftnd "Figutes", 
HandQut Page 3 



Step Five 
"Glom Test II" 

Handout Page 4 



Step Six 

Compare results 
of Glom Test I 
and Glom Test II 
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II 

A. 


"This figure Is a rectangle measuring 2 gloms by 6 




gloms. 1 




This Is a line segment measuring 10 gloms- ^ 


c. 


This figure Is a triangle. Two parts are each 4' 




gloms and the tnira part.is £^ gloms. 


D. 


Th;1s figure Is a circle. Its breadth is 2 gloms. 


E. 


Two centimeters or .79 of an Inch. 


F. 


The length of each line segment 1n (A), (B), (C), 




and (D) 1s a factor of 2." 



... 

7) Discuss the activity with the group. Though the 
examples of the two types of learning may have been 
somewhat extreme It Is Important that participants are 
aware of the value of having seen and worked with The 
Glom as opposed to simply hearing about It. This is 
what Deliberate (as opposed to Undeliberate or 
Accidental) Education" Is all about--hav1ng structured ^ 
opportunities to see and WQrk with people in the various 
life stages... an experiential method of learning about 
self and others. 
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(Goal .1, Activity One) 



GLOM TEST I 



The fint figure Is a 
* gloms . 



measuring gloms by 



the second figure Is a 



measuring gloms. 



The third figure is a 



TWO parts are each 



gloms and the third" part Is g.loms. 



The fourth figure Is a 
gloms 



Its breadth Is 



What Is a glom? 



^ . - - 

What Is the relationship between A, B, C, and D7 



(Goal \\ Activity One) 



GLOM TEST II 



Figure A Is a'_ 



measuring gloms by 



Ftgure B Is a 



measuring gloms. 



Figure C Is « 



. Two parts are each g 



and the third part Is gloms.. 



Figure 0 Is a 



. Its breadth Is ^ gloms. 



What Is a glom? 



What Is the relationship between A, B, C, and D7 



' ' ACTIVITY TWO . ' 

^Purpose: to consider pQsslble Inhibiting responses to a ^ 
DPE **'expe»^1er)t,1^al learntng" program and create 
some appropriate constructive replies. 

1) Distribute copies of Handout Page 5, "Do's and Don't's- • 
' "Ask participants to reald them over carefully- 

Set up six Work tables. Label each with one of 

the following: 

principal home ^con( teacher 

counselor parents 
psychology teacher superintendent 

2) Participants shoutd distribute themselves evenl^' at each 
table y^here they wjll participate In a brainstorming 
activity.' 

Refer participants to the list of "De's and Don't's". 
Ask them to select one "do" and corresponding "don't" 
that directly affects the person their group Is repre- 
senting. Each group will then brainstorm Inhibiting 
responses that the person would likely give In answer to 
the particular "do" and "don't". These Inhibitors are 
the kinds of road blocks educators will encounter when 
Implementing a new program and they should be prepared to 
deal with them. Appoint a recorder for each ^T^^'* . 

\ 



L^rge groi/p 

'i?tep One 
"Do ' s ' and 



Handout Page 5 



Small groups 

Step Two 

Brainstorm ./ 

Inhibiting 

responses 



3) Each ^mall group will then brainsloirm a list of con- 
structive replied that\pould be used to counter the in-, -rf 
hi biting responses. , / 

4) To process the actlvlti:^ the recorders take turns sharing- 
their groups' inhibiting responses an'd constructive 
replies with all the other participants. 



wni\)e 



Encourage note taking at this sharing session— there 



many valuable ideas which will come in Jiandy later. ( 



Step Three 

Brains torn 

constructive 

replies 



Large group 

Step Four ^ 

Group ^' 
reportjjig 



Note to workshop 
co^dinator 



d'^s" AND odN' 



' ' DG's" AND DON'T's ' . ° . 

■'' • « . ■ • '■ 'v ■ . • - ; . • * 

■ ^ / . ;,s " . . - - , , . ..^ ■ 

• - , . r - ■ ' - f ■ - ' '' 

—put maJoK emphasis pn helping stucfents' learn cnaracteristics (respon-. 
* s<b,nity", empathy,' creative thinking. Identity, self r^nhce); which 
Wly he^p them fuhctlbn as adults., . ^ . 

—work openly with youi>«chool administration, assist courseHeaders'm 
j>i(111 developmentr^hfj ,$pend ^rpple time working-out organizational \ 
; structure: • ' . \ ' • " - 

. .. ■ . ■■■ - " ' ■ T ■ • 

—make use of^ the corimunlty outside of the school or yiearning experiences: 

—open the study of psychology to emt)hasi2e genuin^oohcem for the life ' 
led by the Qdimial healthy- individual . ' , / 

--reach wi^ to coimiunity menibtffsof d^^^ ages to help students learnt 
aboutnihat'matters in life/ - ^ 

—use letters, forms and .the telephone to establ-lsh two-way communication 
^ vfithf^the fi^Td sut)ervisors regarding objectives and -student evaluations. 




— concentrate primarily on helpina students learn rules Which will help 
them adjust to the institution (school). 



^-institute a program J n Deliberate Psychclog'lcal Education unless your 
# school administration is behind you and the structure of the program is 
well organized. . 

y ' . s • 

--confine leafnin^ within the school walls. 

j\ ■ ■ . , ^ 

—restrict tf^e'study of psyphplqgy by. basing it on a concern for the 
abnormal . . • - . 

-^segregate students frm all but their p^rs by* lirRi ting them to school 
building activities. / 

— rely-orn last yfear's procedures and a field supervisor'? Intuition to 
help students attain their' field work objectives; , x * 



^ U. 6^L: For the wo^^kshop pw^l pants to de^^^ 

terms^of deve^^pmintal^Viiages- ind to stt^th^se stages In 
c oVra DPE cpwrse. \ • 

There 1s*a'(ft(^ea for pnograms ap^ personnel that provide for C 
^positive educational expesiinc^ .^ It seems that the guidance team 
needs to moire Into the mainstream of:. education to alfert other educa- 



the framework 

At 




tors to the existence of thes* needs and to help provlW for the con- 
ditions which will meet these needs. This 1,s the central Idea o'f 
deliberate psychological education, which eme^es In mai^y forms\y(^e^^ 
of these Is the Community ^utreach Program. " „ 

included In this seltlon 1s*an overall presentation of the ^pro- 
gram. The first section presents the terminology associated with DPE 
and the basjlc program componertts. This Is followed by an Introduction/ 
to theories, of the stages of normal psychological developmer\|. The 
next a^lvlty Is a descrlptlj^n of four c)ironolog1cal stag|Min human 
developmenjk and suggestions for field wqrk experiences. T)ie final 



activity explains* organizational aspects of the Community Outreach 



Pirogram. 
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ACTIVITY THREE 4 - v - ' 
Purpose: *to trttroduce DPE terminology an<:^<the basic compo- 



inents wJilph make up ja DPE program.' 

1) Present the vocabulary to be used during the; workshop". 
Som^ttmes educ^lonal Jargon can be more donf0unding ' 
than enlightening. Specjfic vobabular^r will be used 
consistently In an effort to av61d this. "Workshop ^ 
Gloij^ary" (Handout Page 6) may be prepared as a handout.^ 
or made up as ♦ -chart and posted for the duration of the 
worksjhop. Adapt- the chart and make any necessary O^Odl- 



f4cat1on|^so It will fit your local cu|rlcul 



um. 



2) Using the Information below introduce the groupj .to thl i 
main components c/f the DRE program. ^ 

^ Deliberate. PsychoToglcal Education sjs usually 
Implemented tjj^rough a high school p§ychol^gi^^cou^ 
This course Is mad^iip of two major compOfnent|: field 
work and group seminar meetings. In thi field the 
sttiilent Is given the chanpe to furfction in a c^tri^tlve 
,and responsible role. In the seminar meeting the student 
^ lean clarify his or her self-concept and develop Inter- 



/personal skills through examinatlgn and^dlscussi 



r 



field work experiences . 



on of 



en- 



large g^u^ 

St&g. One „ • ' \ 
^VorKijlop -Glossary* 
Handdut Page 6 

■'»■ 



A' 



Steyi TdO 



Present concept 
of Deliberate 
Psychological 
Education 



\ 
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F1eli Work 



Fundamental to ajCourse in^ deliberate psycho- 
- logical -educsiti Oil isxthe consideration of developmental 



lif&^ta(gi6s^. F^l^d si^s» where the students assume 
responsibility fqr gujdlng others, Jire related tb 
varitfu^life stages. Far example, for those students 
interested in early childhood, placements are provided 
n'ch^^ild care centers. Other /'ield^ opportunjl ties might 
include: teacher ai.de in an/elementary school, peer 
counseling In the student's/own school, work with 
juvenile delinquents, health care services, and 



geriatric center ajde. 
Seminar Work 



^Following four days in field work, the students ' 
attend a weekly seminar directed by a counselor or 
trained teacher. Information Is given and readings 
are assigned which deal with the developmental llfe^ 
stages- .Training Is provided In such things as value 
clarification, empathic listening, artd behavior 
modification for student usf In the field. Most Impor- 
tantly, this is a time when the course teacher and 
studtflnts gather to talk, listen, and evaluate the ex- 
periences they have had working with members of the 
community outside of t^je school walls, 

3) "Following th^ presentation allow time for questions and 

di|fCuss^On. Referring back to the ch^t (Handout Page 6) 
' . review the distinction^ between seminar work and field 

L-13 



Step ;?:^€ 
Review glbss&fy 



o -> 



work, the two basic components of DPE. 



.A 



X 




(Goal II, Act1v1t;y Threa) 



WORKSHOP GLOSSARY 



Course in Deliberate Psychological Education (OPE) 

or 

Conmunlty Outreach Program 

' ,. ■ or ' 

Experiential Learning Program 



IN THE SCHOOL 
(SEMINAR W()Rk) 



ANQ 



IN THE COMMUNITY 
(FIE^.D WORK) 



DPE COURSE LEADERS 



ARE 



SEMINAR LEADERS 
(IN THE SCHOOL) 



AND 



FIELD SUPERVISORS 
(IN THE COMMUNITY) 



♦Choose whichever title will foster acceptance and support In your school 
and community.- It will be referred to In this workshop as DPE course. 



ACTIVITY FOUR 



Purpose: to Introduce four theories of developmental })fe 
stages. - * 

1) Using information provided on the Handout Pages 7- 12s 
make a presentation of each of the following develop- 
mental stages: 

a. Jean Plaget (4 stages) 

b. Erik Erikson (8 stages) 

c. Lawrence Kohl berg (6 stages) 

' d. Donald Blocher's compilation (12 stages) 
? > 

'Distribute each of the Handout Pages In the order listed 

above. Give an explanation of each. ^ 

Note: The final handout summarizing stage 

development (Blocher) has been Included 
to accommodate you w1th>^dbf initlons of 
the aduiyand retirement stages. 

Encourage parti cljafants to file these pages for use in 

their future work with ORE. - 



Large group 

Step One 

Presentation of 
ll£e stages 



Handout Page 7 
Handout Page 18 
Handout Pagas 9-10 
Handout Pages 11-12 
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(Goal ir,.Act1v1t;y Four) 



THE COGNITIVE THEORY OF JEAN PIAGET 
OEVELQPI^NTAL STAGES 



FIRST STAGE: (aga 0«2)' This, Is calltd the sensorv-wotor period. At 
f 1 rst objects aren ' t permanent. An objerct doesn ' t exi s t 
for a child at this stage If It Is hidden from sight. 
By the end of this stage, the chllfl realizes that 
things haven't disappeared forever Just because th^ 
don't see them at the moment. Th# child's actlons^ln 
to show Intention. 

SECOND STAGE r (age 2-7 years) This Is called the pre-operatlonal 
stage. Jhi child becomes f anil liar with symbols. He 
starts to use Ijmguaae and begins having dreams. He 
• also starts to'fniiy in ^ymbpls (example— two sttcks at 
right angles are an airplane). He begins to draw. 



THIRD STAGE: 



(age J-ll years) The child acquires "concrete opera- 
tions^'. This means that he Is able to think about 
things. He learns to deal w1 th the relations among 
classes of things. (Example: An American and a 
Protestant can be the same person.) 



FOURTH STAGE: (age 12-15 years) This stage Is called one of "forthal 

operations" . Adolescents can think about their thoughts, 
construct ideals and reason realistically*^ about the 
future. 

• (Salmon, 197Sb, p. 71) 



(Goal 



II, A^vl 



vlty Four) 



THE PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF ERIK H. ERIKSON 
THE EiaiT STAGES OF MAN 



E«r1y Childhood 
Piny Aflt. 

School Ago 
Adolescence 
Young Adult 

Adulthood 
Mature Age 




Phase I: Acquiring a sense of basic trust while 

' overcoming a sense of basic mistrust 

Phase 11: Acquiring a sense of autonony while 
; combating a sense of doubt and shame 

Phase III: Acquiring a sense of initiative and 
overcoming a sense ofv guilt 

Phase IV: Acquiring 'a sense of Industry and 
fending off a sense of. Inferiority 

Phase V: Acquiring a sense of Identity while 

overcoming a sense of Identity diffusion 

Phase VI: ^ Acquiring a sense of Intimacy and 
' solidarity and avoiding a sense of 
' Isolation 

Phase VII: Acqulrln^^a sense of generatlvlty and 
avoiding a sense of self-absorption 

Phase yill: Acquiring a sense of Integrity and 
avoldlng'a sense of despair . 

(Maler, 1965. Chapter 2) 
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THE MORAL DEVELQPff NT THEORY 
LAURENCE K0HLBER6 



(Goal II » Activity Four) 



Staga 0; ' ^ v 

Btfora a child understands the Idea of rules and the poweV of ihuthorlty. 
he JujdMi what Is "good" by what Is pleasant or exclttng an^ what Is "bad" 
by^what Is painful or fearful. The child has no Idea of "obligation," " 
"should," or "have to," even in terms of external authority. He Is 
gfjided only by what he can do and. wants to do. 

Sitage 1; _ 

i ' ■ ' ■ " ■ ' ■ ' 

At stage one of moral reasoning a child Is responsive to rules and labels 
,of good and bad or iHght or wrong. However, he looks at what Is "right" 
'from ohly one point of v1ew~th<t Is authority. He talks about: 
' now authority figures will react, 

whether he will be punished or rewarded, • 
Z) whether he will be labeled "good" or "bad." V 

The physical consequences of an action automatically determine Its posi- 
tive or negative valu^. Avoidance of punishment and unquestioning deference 
to power are valued In their own r1ght, not lij terms of respect for an 
underlying moral order. /. 

Stage 2: - V 

■ — — " ^ ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

The child at stage two of moral reasoning realizes that each Individual 

has his own Idea of what Is "right," but he usually feels his Idea Is 

best. He talks about: 



1) needs and motives of others. 

2) 1 



2) Ideas that one good turn (or bad^eed) deserves another. » 
' ■ • • ' ■,■ , , . • • s. ' 

Human relations are viewed In terms like. those of the marketplace. 
Elements of fairness » reciprocity, and equal sharing are present, but 
they are always Interpreted In a physical or pragmatic way. Reciprocity 
Is a matter of "you scratch my back, and I Ml .scratch yours"— not of 
loyalty, gratitude, or Justlcev 

Stagfe 3: , / 

A child at stage three of moral reasoning lobks at which Is "right" from 
yet another point of view. He is capable of "putting himself In the other 
guy's shoes" and seeing things from another person'^ perspective as well 
as from his own." A child at this stage is concerned with what others 
think. "Good'; behavior pleases or helps others and Is approved by them. 



(Gofrl II, Activity Four) 



Ont •tms approval ty^aing "nice." Intention ("he means we11")%coines 
4iporter^t for tht first tiM. A chl Id ai^ stage three tal ks about r 
t| thr fetl tngs of^^^^^i^ 

what others expect jrid^ approve, 
what a "good" person would do. 
how everyone should agree. , 



A person -at Stage four of moral reasoning considers stIJI another per- 
speqtlVjir-Whit Is best for society, the maJoTlty. or .the social order- 
when decraing what Is "right." He coasl^rs conseouences to the group or 
soclety^ln general. "Right" behavior consists of doing one's duty, 
showing respect for authority, and maintaining the given social .order. 

Stage 5; ^ • ' ' ■ " - 

Moral. values at stage five are defined In terms of Individual rights and 
standards agreed upon by the whoW society. A person who reasons at stage 
five realizes that the "right" ac^ldFTls ^i/Watter of personal joplnlon. 
except where "right" has ^een cons.tltutlonally and 'democratically agreed 
upon according to proper ppocedures.^ The result Is* an emphasis upon the 
legal point of view, but^Wfth the posslMHty of changing the lav^or the 
benefit of society rather than rigidly maintaining It In tercis of stag^ 
fouir law and order. This Is the "official" morality of the American 
government and the Constitution. i 

Stage 6; " / 



For a person at stage six, "r1ght"/1s defined by a decision oT conscience 
In accord with self-chosen ethlcar principles. Tliesie are universal 
principles— justice, reciprocity and equality of human rights, respect 
for the dignity of each human being. 

' ■ (Salmon, 1975b, pp. 74-75) 
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(Goal II:. Act1v1t;y f0tt^>i 



PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND 
. COPIfi& BEHAVIORS BY LiFE STAGES 



Life St«igts Social IJolts Developiiiehtal Tasks 



Coping Behaviors 



Examination 
(65+ years) 



stabilization- 
(50-65 years) 



Realization 
(30-50 ye^) 



Exploration 
Young 

Adulthood " 
(20-30 years) 



Later Adoles- 
cence (15-19 
years) 



Retirement roles 
Non-Morker roles 
Non-authority 
roles 



Leadership, hel- 
ping, managing, 
creative acdbm- 
pllshments, 
authority,^ 
prestige roles 



Leadership, 
helping-^ cT%a- 
^tve , acconi- 
pll&hment roles 



^JLeamlng to cope^ with; 
death, cope- w1 th ret Ire- 
nient, affiliate with 

' peers,^ cope with reduced 
physical vigor, cope with 
'^Nenged 1 1 vTng condl t1 ons , 
use lelsMre time,- care for 
the aging body 

Ego-Integrity: Learning 
to be aware of change, 
have attitude of tenta- 
t1 veness , develop broad 
.Intellectual curlosltyi 
develop realistic 
Idealism, develop time 
perspective 

Ego-Integrity: Learning 
to be Inner-difrected , be 
Interdependent, handle 
cognitive dissonance, or 
be flex1ble'an4 effec- 
tive emotionally, develop 
creative thought pro- 
cesses ,. develop effective, 
problem-solving techniques 



■Marriage roles 
Career roles 



Peer roles 

Heterosexual 

roles- 



Aff Illative beha-* 



Proftuctlve beha- 
viors ' 

Personal enhance- 
ment behaviors 



r 



Intimacy and Commitment; / 
Generattvlty: Learning to 
commit self to goa.ls, ' 
career, partner; be ade- 
quate parent; give 
unilaterally 

Identity as a Worker: 
Learning to move from 

?roup to Individual re- 
atlonshlp, achieve emo- 
tional autonomy 1 produce 
In work situations 



Change-oriented 
behaviors 
Value-rrelevant 
behaviors 

j-Sensitivity beha- 
viors' 

■ • 

Objectivity, in- 
tellectuality, 
logical analysis, 
concentration, 
empathy, tolerance 
of ambiguity, play- . 
fulness. 'sublimation, 
substitution, 
"suppression 
behaviors 

Sexual behaviors 
Risk-taking .beha- 
vior^ 

Va.lue^cons1stent 
behaviors 



Reciprocal beha- 
viors 

Cooperating beha- 

viorsr j 
Mutuil-ity beha- 
viors ' / 
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(Goal II, Activity Four) 



f . 



llff^Stigts 



Social Rb»TW 
— «- 



Otvtl^PSnentil Tasks 



Coping BohBvibrs 



Organization Patr no.l'as 

Early Adolts- oHtterosexual 
cence (12-14 rol^^s 
years) 



/ - 



Later Child- 
hood (^12 
'years] 




Early Child- 
hood (3-6 
years) 



Infancy 

(1)1rth-3 

years). 



Student, helper, 
big brother, or 
big sister roles 

. I ' 



Sibling, pliy- 
mate, sex-appro- 
priate roles 



Love-object 
roles; re- 
ceiving and 
pleasing 



Identity Development: 
Learnlf^g to be masculine 
or feminine, belona In 
vairjous relationships, 
control Impulses, be 

f itlve toward work, 
dy, organize time, 
. el op relevant value 
. hierarchy \ 

'I 

Initiative-Industry: 
Learning to read and 
calculate, value self and 
be val ued , del ay gra t1 - 
ffcatlon, control Emo- 
tional reactions, deal 
with abstract concepts, 
givefself to others, 
formulate, values 



Autonon^; Sense of 
Separateness : DeveloplrrsL 
sen^ of self; sense of 
mutuality r realistic con- 
cepts of world. Learning 
to he a boy or girl » 
manage aggression arid 
frustration, follow 
vert^ftil Instructions » pa^y 
attention /become Inde* 
pendent 

Trust: Learning to^eat 
.^dlld food and feed self»\ 
control el1rn1nat1on» 
manlpuUte objects « wdlk» 
explore limnedlate en- 
vironment » communicate 



Social behaviors 
Sex-appropriate 
behavtors 
Achievement- 
oriented beha- 
viors 



Environmental 
mastering beha- 
viors 

.Value-^ relevant 
l)ehay1ors 
Work- relevant 
behaviors 



Approaching be- 
haviors 

Receiving be^- 
viors 

Accepting beha- 
viors 



Approaching 
behaviors 
Receiving beha- 
viors 

Accepting beha- 
viors 



(Blocher» 1966, p. 68} 
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ACTIVITY FIVE 



; 



PuRpose 



t: to dl^i 



nstrate how the concept of life stages 
fohns a basis for DPE^rogram components. 



1) Conduct a brainstorming session with the whole- group, 
^ralnstprm.'settlngs In , the school and comnunl ty where 
.students can observe the various life stages. 



Jot down the Ideas on a board or large piece of news- 
print as the group brainstorms. 



Laige group 

Step One ^. 
Brainstorming 



j 



Note ^ to workshop 
coordinator , 



Z) The grpup Is now aware of the life stages and poten;t1a1 
flelS-'^work^ltes^. Distribute Handout Page '13 atuj^ discuss 
how the life stage? and field ^Ites can be Integrated 

■ wl^f^ school experiences. 



. Spend ample time In d4scuss1ng the example prograiA,^nd 
encourage participants to take notes.' In a later(activ1ty, 
when outl,1jn,1ng a program for ^helr school (s)^^ey can 
compare Ideas with those provided In this example. 

f • 

0 . . ^ 

< ■ ■ ■' ■ ' 



Step Tioo ^ 
Discussion 

"Community 
Outreach Frbgram 
Example" 

Handout Page 13 



Note to workshop 
coordinator 
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Fitid Work 

0' 

■■■ f -]: . * 
Diy Care Ctntflrs 

Child DevolopiMint Centers 
Hontessorl Schools ^ 



Activity 



Mork 



• ( 



Daiy Cart Assistant 
l^-tehooT>siist9nt 



Psycha^Qoy Practicun in 
' ''Early Cni 1d/0eve1 (HNnen't 



\ 



evel^poien^ Public Schools < 

\\- Special Eilucation Centers Drama Assistant 

Msociatton for Mentally F6reign Language 

ReUrded ' 'Assl^nt 



Ti^acher Assistant (RA). Psychology Practi cum In 

Chik Development 
Psychology P.ract'lcum In 
Stecial Education 



ence 



Your Own High School 
CorrectlDnal Institutions Tutoring 



Peer Counseling 



od 



if 



Juvenile tourt 
Mental Health Centers 



Hospitals 
Medical Centers 
Clinics ■ . 
Rehabilitation Centers 

■ » ■ ', 
nursing Homes 

Convalescent Homes; .J 

Retirement Centers • 



Social Work: 
, Correctional and 
Agencyv 

Working In Health 
Services Agencies 
Career Training 
WprMng with Handi- 
capped ' 



Foreign Language Practlcum 
H Drama PractTcum ' 

■ Psychology Practlcum 'in 
'The Art of Helping 
Psychology Practlcum In 
Social Service Agencfes 

Psycholo«^J>rajCt1cum In' 
Hiiklth Servltie Agencies 
Nurse's Ajde Training 
' Program 



Gerl^atrlc Center Aide " Psychology Practlcum In 
> I ^ Study/of the Aged 



lea was taken from: Salmon, S. & GlaSsberg,-S. You have toudied me...l have arown . 

Ferguson, Missouri: Ferguson-Flor1s|^nt School Dtstrlct,J975. 



• ' '^'ACTiviTt six; 

Purpose: to present the seven organizational Components of 



a OPE program. 

uVing the following outl 1 ne^t^pedul^e arid informa- 
tion j|glJ/6n below) make a presentation of the organizational 
components of a DPE progran^ 



V 



SEVEN ORGANIZATIONAL -C.OMPONENTS 
I. Counselor as Program Coordinator 
II. Seminar J.eader (Responsibilities) 
III. Field Supervisor (Responsibilities) 
IV. Field Placements (Course Components) 

V. Enrolling Students 

A. Publicity • 

B. Procedures 

VI. Student^ Requirements ' 

A\ Seminar' Work ' 

1 . / The Journal 
24 Book Reports 

3. Regular Attendance 

4. Setting ^etiaviora^ Objefctives 
.8. F.ield Work 

1 Regular attendance ^ 

2. Cooperation with F^pld Supervisors 

3. gress ' ^ 

4. Mastering Specific Skills 

VII. Evaluation 

A. ^Of the Student 

1 . By the ^tudent 

2. By the/Pield Supervisor ^ — ' 

3. By the Seminar Leader 

4. By Contracting, for Grades 

' ' ^ B. Of the Seminar Leader * 
1. By^the Student 

C. Of the DPE Course \ 

1 . By the Field Supervisor y 



The foTlowIng^^^ 1s suggested for the presentation: 

1) Present Individually each compbnenf noted. In the outline 
above. Information Is. provided on pages I 

2) FoUwIng the Introduction of a component distribute the 
'sugges^eck Handout and a1]ow time for questions and/or 
discussion. , ^ 



You may want to make and distribute copies of the 
"Organizational Components" Information (p^^ej L-20 - L-28) 
whidi you will be using to make your presentation. ^ ^ 

[Information In the /following descriptions and 
material on the cbrresponding'llanaout Pages was taken from 
the handbook You have touched me. . .1 have grown by 
Salmon and Glassberg (1975b).] 



St^p One 
Presentation 



Step Two 

HandoU^ and 
discussion 



Note to workshop 
coordinator 



( 



« - OPE. ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENTS. . 

Counselor as >rogrOT Coordinator; One counselor will be f 
given the Responsibility of Program Coordinator. Depending 
on the size of the counseling staff, this can be a half- 
time or a full-tlne responsibility. The remerWer of the • 
counseling staff will be Involved as seminar leaders for 
one OPE section. 

r 

Seminar Leader: Counselors » psycholog5M:eachers» and home 
economics teachers are the people who tyfilcally function as 
seminar leaders. Their responsibilities Include: 

presenting concepts and literature dealing with theories 
of life stages. 

conduct group activities for developmentV Interper- 
sonal skills and self -understanding. 



a. 



c. help students dfevelop teaching or counseling skills 
needed fbr their field work. 

d. read students' Journals each week. 

e. evaluate student performance In seminar work and in 
field worjc. ^ 

f. observe student performance in field work. 

g. for those who are Interested, helping them process 

the field work experience as a possible future work 

) • r \ 

role. 

The seminar* leaders need to be able/to^elp students 
bring about constructive changes in th^elves. TheY^efore, 
it Is Important for seminar leaders to be effective 
teachers who also possess the helping relationship 

1-20/^'^ 



"kole of Program 
Coordinator" 

Handout Pages '14-*1! 



characteristics of empathy, resplct^ and. genuineness. ^ 

Student evaluations of seminar Uaders are one w^y of . 

focusing on this issue. A sample eValujoitlon form has i>een 

^ provided (^Handout Page T6. 

' ^ y , ^ ' ■ 

Field Supervisor: The reS)pons1bnit1es of teacher or ^ 

agency supeY*v1sor In the field Include: 

a. state expec^tlons clearly. 

b. give continual support and feedback. 

c. communicate regularly with high school ^iipervlsor. 

d. attend practi cum meetings v^hi^n necesisary. 

e. work with high sthool ^tudent|>^ In planning activities. 

f . attend practlcum orientation and discuss wUh students 
the'values and methods used at the field site. 

Additional information of valiie to the field supervisor Is 

« • t- ' ' ' , 

^ Included In the following section- dealing W!lth Field / 
Placelpents. 

' \ 

Field Placements: To establish ^i. cadre of field work super- ) 
visbrs, the coordlniitor sends letters of Introduction and 

explanatt^on. Instttutlons are chosen from the community 

- if . ' . . 

which will provide field work related to thejife stage(s) 
presented In the' DPE course. The coordinator will then'meet 
with the principals and/or agency directors to describe the 
OPE course or Cbmmuhtty Outreach Program (thoo?e the better 
name for your school). It Is Important for the conmunity 
people to understand: . ^ ^ 



"Seminar LeildBr 
Evaluation" 

Handoul: Pilge 16 
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a. the valuable contribution the high school student car\ 
make. 

b. tha emphasis placed on the development of student 
rasponsibillty, - 

c. that the selection process Includes choosing highly 
motivated students, 

d. the Importance of students'. Interaction with people for 
the dev^opment of meaningful relationships, 

e. that the responsibility for evaluation of the student 
Is shared with the seminar leader. 

f • the seminar content. 

g, that the school wl^ll provide guidelines and expectations 
for the field supervisors, 



Enrolling Students: 

a« Publicity: Typically, publicity is arranged through the 
audlo-v.lsual department whose members agree to create 
student handouts and posters describing 1n a creative 
manner the community service program, 

b. Procedures: Following the publicity students come to 
the guidance office for application forms. These appli- 
cations are filled out,^ sometimes with the help of the 
teacher, advisor, or counselor. 

After the student has made aj^pli cation to the pro- 
gram he signi up for a group Interview, At this time 
the program coordinator explicitly states what will be 



r 



"Sample Letter 

to Field Supervisor 

Handout Page 17 

"Guidelines and 
Expectations" 

Handout Pages 18-19 



"Sample Course 
Application. Form" 
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expected of th'e students once they ent6r the program. 
The ImpoKance regular attendance* prompt arrival, 
cooperation v^lth the field si/pervlsor and gequjne 
concern for the Individuals with whom the students arie 
working Is stressed, bourse work Is also discussed 
emphasizing the Importanc^ of the <ia11y Journal, weekly 
goals and behavioral evaluations.^ Each student then 
states one reason they would like to be In the program 
and one goal they would like to work toward while. In vthe 
program. The discussion wh^ch follows will v4ry 
depending upon the group being Interviewed. 

If the group Interviewer feels a student Is unsure 
about making a commitment to the program 1t Is necessary 
to ask the student to think It over for awhile to 
return for a follow-up Individual session. In the follov/- 
up session the Interviewer will encouragfe the s 
to further explore the Issues Involved in making a 

commitment toWrk In the program. / 

( 

Following the Interview, students come to the 
guidance office for application forms for specific field 
work. These applications are filled out and returned 
to the Program Coordinator. 



/ 



"Sample Field 
Work Applicatiion 
Form" 

Handout Page 21 
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S t udent Reg u i remen ts : ^ 
a. Seminar J<or;k: , * 

1. The" Journal - The journal Is a crucial part of the 
course wprk. Students need to understand the pur- 
pose of keeping It. The journtfl will: 
—serve as a record of events which occur In the 

field work. > i 
—include a description of the student's feelings 

«b^ijt the field work, 
—give an opportunity for the students to reflect on 
his or her behavior at the field site and the 
effect of his or her behavior on others, 
—serve as a record of presentations, student dls- 
cussions, and arti>rt*1es of the seminar meetings. 
The journals v. 1i be read by the seminar leaders 
each week. Specif i(f written feedback from the 
>^em1nar leader can encourage the students, to explore 
their feelings in greater detail . Remember, in- 
creased self -understanding is one of the goals of 
DPE. V ^ 

2. Book Re/ort f • The student can do two book reports 
relating U or her work either 1n the field or 
in the seminar. A special proj^ect could be substi- 
tuted for this requirement. 

3. Regular Attendafnce - Seminar meetings are a very 

^ implortant source of information which applies ' 

directly to the field work. 

' ' . . . , \ ^ . ^ . 
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4. Setting BehavioFal Objectives - The weekly behavloraT 
objective Is a clear and realistic statement of what 

* -i. 

Students want to accomplish In either the seminar 
or field work. Students may state Objectives con- 
cern^ng either academic or personal matters, but It 
Is crucial that they define the objective for them- 
selves and that It Is something desirable. 

During t|ie first seminar meeting, the. . .leade>^ 
explains the purpg^se of the weekly behavioral ob- 
jectives and stresses that there Is value^ln the . 
procedure (Salmon, 1975a). 
Field Work: ' r 

1. Regular Attendance - This is an Important i)oint for 
both. public relations $nd developing student 
responsibility. Students must telephone the field 
supervisor In the event of an absence. 

2. Cooperation with Field Supervisors and Co-Workers - 
Many of these work sites are complex environments. 
The, student will need to take Initiative and 
cooperate. He or she ^Iso heeds to be able to 
follow directions and complete tasks. 

3. Dress - The student Is In a position of public 

■ ■■ ^- ■ ■ « 

relations agent and role model (as In the elementary 
school). Quftsmms regarding appropriate attire 
can be answ4<: §d by ttie field supervisor. 

4. Mastering Specific Skma^ I n addition to the 
group and Individual skills learned In seminar. 
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"Gulden^ for 
Setting Behavioral 
Objectlvas" 

Handout Page 22 

"Sample Behavioral 
Otiij active Form" 

Handout Page 23 



thk^student needs to apply thdseApeclfIc skills re- 
lated \o field-work tasks. These m^y .include 
tutorind an elementary chlld or leadlrig a senior 
citl^n handicraft session, aftentlmes, skill 
ma$tery^qu1 res. specific Information. The student 
needs to learn about related resources and to take 
the Initiative to get the necessary information. 



Evaluation: 

a. Of the Student: 

1. By the Student - Every week the students use mater- 
lals like those provided on Handout Pages 22 and 23 
to set reachable weekly objectives. The seminar 
leader writes conments on these as well as on the 
students' weekly journal entries. These conments 
are helpful when the student writes his .or her self- 
evaluation. 

Every nfrje weeks, the student writes an evalua- 
tion of himself or herself using the format pro- 



yided on Handout Page 24. This written evaluation 



is based on the weekly objectives described above, 
journal entries, arid mastered |k111s (see Handout 
Page 25)... 

2. By the Field Supervisor - Using a form like that 
P4^v1ded on Handout Pages 26 and 27, the field 
supervisor will write an evaluation on the student 
every nine weeks. The mid-semester evaluation 



"Guidelines for 
Setting' Behavioral 
Objectives" 

Handout Page 22 
(already distri- 
buted) 

"Sample Behavioral 
Objective Form" 

Handout Page 23 ^ 
(already distri- 
buted) 

Eva- i ^iii 
Hando Page 



"Some Skills You 
Will Master" 

Handout Page 25 



"Sample Evaluation 
by Field Supervisor 

Handout Pages 26-27 
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b«nef1t» tht student. Inmedlate^ feedback and dls- 
cusslon should be provided the student at regularly^ 
scheduled Intervals. 

BV tihe Seminar Leader. - The seminar provides eval- 



uation In several ways: 



-^written coniients In the students' journals and on 

their weekly objective forms, 
—suggestions given during the weekly J^lnar group 

meetings. 

—discussions following field dbservatlons made\ 

periodically by the seminar leader, 
—notes made on the students' • book reports or 

special^ projects. 
By processing the results of evaluations by the ^ 
student, by the field supervisors, and^ himself 
or herself, the seminar leader will provide 
ultimate evaluation of the student. 
By Contracting for Grades - An additional approach 
to establishing the student's grade Is by con- 
tractlng. In the beginning of the course, the 
seminar leader can provide the students with an 
outline describing requirements for earning grades 



"A", "B", "C", or "D". 

the contract can be used by the students in 
conjunction with their nine-week behavioral ^ 
evaluations. 
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"Contract Require 
ments for Lettef 
Grades" 

Handout Page 28 
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Forms can be provided for the' students to set 
up their Individual contractiP One form focuses on ^ 
specific personal growth ancT learning. 

Another form Is designed to focu^ pn the 
rttalnmtnt of a specific letter grad^. 

b. Of the Seminar Leader: 
1. By the Student - It Is necessary for continuous ^ 

program Improvement that students be given the 
opportunity to provide feedback to their seminar 
leader. This Idea has been presented earlier, as 
^ ^ has a sample ^rm (Handout Page 16 

c. Of the DPE Course: 
1. By the Field Supervisor - The first example (Hand- 

^out Page 31) Is a sample of a general cover letter 
sent to all field supervisors. The second example 
(Handout Pages 32-33) Is a sample form which could 
be sent with the cover letter to a supervisor In a 
^school ov^pre-school setting. This basic format 
could be modified for use In any one of t^e other, 
settings. 
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''Sample Contract 
for Psrsonal Growth 
and Learning** ' 

Handout Paga 29 



^'Sample Grade 
Contract" 

Handout Page 30 

C - 

"Seminar Leader 
Evaluation" 

Handout Page 16 
(already distri- 
buted) 



"Supervisor 
^Evaluation Letter ' 

Handout Page 31 

"Evaluation by 
Child DevelopiDent 
Supervisor" 

Handout Pages 32-33 
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. - (Goal »n. Activity six) 

ROLE OF PROGRAM COORDINATOR " . 



1. S«t up F1«ld placamtnts , , 7 

a. Contact communtty schools, agencies, hospitals, etc. th^ need 
volunteers. 

b. Explain program objectives. 



D. explain prugr,an] gojaciives. j 
N c. Arrange visits for students. / 
. d. Interview students and schedule/app 



2. Schedule and Assign Students 



}propr1ate field placements. 



Op 



a. Schedule group^lntake - In^tervlews. " ; 

bv</Have Individual conference with 1nter6sted- students to explain' 
program, convey expectations, and discover areas of Interest or 
expertise. ^ 



c. Assign student to apprej^ete ffltt Diatemerii 



3. Coordi hate Seminar Grqups and Practlcum Leaders 

a. ' Gal iwJcnowl edge of Individual guidance counselor's strengths and 

areis of Interest. / ^ ; 

b. Assign groups of students to practlcum lea(^ers. 



4. Provide In-service. for Practlcum Leaders 

a. FaitKlllarlze practlcum leaders with program rationale and goals. 
Orient practlcum leaders towacdLfoal setting pfoceduT<es, behavioral 
evaluations. T I 

Review curriculum to^ presentell fn seminar group meet.1ngs< 
<. d./ Coordinate seminar gn5|p meetings and activities. 

'5. Coordinate Practlcum Leaders 

a. Observe semlhar meeptlngs. . */- \ 

b. Schedule group meetings for practlcum leaders. - / 

c. Schedule Individual conferences to review Individual pVctlcum 
leaders' groups' proigress. 

^ 6. Consult with Teachers andj Principals at Field Sites 

a. Scliedule meetings wftn school principals to evaluate program. 

b. Present program goals artd rationale to orient elementary school 
\ tieachers and convey expectations. / 

c. Schedule time for field site teacher's and practlcum leaders to 
consult one another to Insure conmuni cations between secondary and 
elementary school. . 
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(Gpaivil. Activity Six) 

7. Implinint Fa^ low-up Pnycedures \ 

a. Ccmmunlcate any program changes. 

b. Racolva foedbick from studanis, .counsalors, teachers, and princi- 
pals part Ijpl pa ting In program; \. ■■ ' 

c. Consider alternativt porslbllltles for change. 

d. RestaNtft goals and clarify purpose. \. 

e. Reinforce positive experiences. ^ . 

8. Act as Ombudsman 

a. piagnose problem situations > 

b. Assess existing resources and motivations. 

c. Select appropri Ate chanae objectives '. 

d. Assume appropriate helping role to create change. < 

9. ' Coordinate P^rpgram to Develop Positive Coimiunlty Relations 

a. Present progif'iun at PTA. . . • ' 

b. Coord1n4^tei~^tudent,a1des to share their experiences with parents, 
teachers, priniclpals and Interested students' once each semester. 

c. Act as a resource for other school districts interested In 
Implementing tonmunlty outreach programs. 

d. Present workshoips and program descriptions at guidance association 
meetings on both the local and national level. 

e. Publicize program and offer student volunteer services to Interested 
agencies, schools, and homes In the conmunlty. 

f. Establish board of advisors to Insure conmunlty support. 

10. Consult with Admlnlstrid^or^ for Budget Appropriations / 

a. Trans|)ortat1on ewendltures - ' 

b. ' Inservlce tralnlrm^ expenditures 

c. Curriculum devel<lpment expenditures 

d. textbook and material expendl tures 

e. Field trip expenditures 

11. Integrate Program Into Gu1danci3 and Counseling Services s 

a. Emphasize Importance of coinminlty outreach program In Career 
Education. 

b. miphasize role df conmulfYlty outreach program In relation to 
preventive mental health orientation toward working ^vl^h students.^ 
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' SEMINAR LEADER EVALUATION . - 
Name of Seminar Leader 



7 



1. The seminar leader Is wa.nn, friendly, and respects .j^tu^nt^ 

1. Unaccepting and disrespectful * 

2. Little respect and^concem 

* 3. Some resMct and concern Y 



4. Clearly respectful and concerned ^ V/^' ' 

5. Deeply n^spectful and concerned ^ . 

2. The seminar reader Is warm, friendly, and respects other j^^hers. ' 

1. Unaccepting and disrespectful / a 

2. Little respect and concern l 

3. Some respect and concern > 

\. 4. Clearly respectfui-and concerned 

^ 5. Deeply respectful and concerned : 

J. The seminar leader Is ganulne— not a phoney. , 

1. ^Defensive and hypocritical ^ - , ^ 

1\ PTeys a contr1v6d "professional" role \ 

3. „L1s,tenS but remains detached - ^ 

4. Two-WAy communication and Involvement 

5. Spontaneous, genuine and constructive 



4. The seminar leader listens to others in an understanding way. 
1. Inattentive and unreceptlye 



2. Responds superficially \ ^ - V 

\ a. Understands surface feelings but not deeper^feellngs ♦ 

4^ Some understanding of deeper feellpgs ^ . 

5. Understanding of deepest feelings ' 

5. The seminar leader Is hardworking. 

1. ,Lazic ' ( ' ^ 

2. Little effort 1 ' . 



3 . Fai rly producti ve 

4. Hardwomng ^ 

5. ' Wlllljfigto dfextra . . ^ 
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(Gbal II. Activity Six) , 



SAMPLE LEHER to *FiELD SUPERVISOR* 

Fertiuson-FTorlssarvt School District 
Community Outreach Program 



Dear Teachers: 



I- 



We at McCluer North slnc^ly appr^d 1 ate 'ytt decision to allow our students 
-tocome. Inr and work w1tb_^ftu_as part of di(r $onir|iin1ty Outreach Program. If 
there are any problems, p1jB«se contact me "at the high school. I will' attempt - 
to help put-In any situation or difficulty. / 

^ you notice something that our students could develop In terms orskllls, 
• please let them know so they can begin wprking on that skill. They will jjill 
be-wrlting a behavioral evaluation xJue at the enci of the quarter that focuses 
»on -skills they a.re developing as helpers at the field site. Feedback on 
things they are daing Well, plus Insights on additional skills they need to 
develop further will be valuable' to Qs^nd to them ^s future^ professionals. 

In. the practlCWq groups one day a wefik at jlcCluer North, the students will " 
study certain aspects of developmental psychology. Any Insight or information 
that you WQuld pass on to them concerning %he students, they are working with 
would help them In setting realistic weekly objeOtlves. 



I W.111 be coming around wlth^lthe practlcum leaders to check on the students' 
progress. We will also have lan evaluation form based on student skills for 
you. to flTl out so the studlents can have your piarceptlons to aid them In 
writing their own behavioral evaltlatlon'. ' \ 

En.closed Is a copy of some guidelines ^hlch might give you some Idea of the 
kirvds of* activities our students might engaye In. You will ndtlce that we 
encourage the students to spend the majority of their iAme In flntieractton 
with children. • ^ 

I-hope that ybu^enjoy working with your teacher assistants I am confident 
tITat our students can make a meaningful contribution tq your classroom and 
atjthe same time Increase his own level of competency and feelings of self- 
worth. V . 

Hope to see you soon. 



1ncerely» 



Coordinator, Conwunity Outreach Program 



*Th1s sample letter rd'an be adapted for any^eld placement. 



(Goal n,.Aft|1V1ty S1^) 



GUIDELINES AND EXPECTATIONS* 



To: Eltmentary Teachers and McCluer Nor^ St^^ 

The following aiildellnes have been carefully constructed . to ict as an aid 
both for the elementary te^acher and the student assistants^ 

GeneraV Overall Requirements; ■ ■ 

1. The teacher assistant will be actively Involved In your classroom. 

2. Attendance: The teacher assistant must notify his elementary teacher 
before 8:30 a.m. any dey«that he Is unable to attend. ' 

Behavioral Descriptions: For regular classroom 

I. Interaction with Children: Sample kinds of Interaction: 

• reading* to a small group of students. ^ : ' . - 

pt^'ki^tl^^^ new subject-related material to be taught to a small, groupi 
of stQdenty,. - 

presenting a special Interest, ability, hobby, etc. to class. 

heli^iiKj. a Student or group of students with a partfcular sulDject— 
perhaps '»*emedial work. y 

seeking out and trying to help those students^ who are having difficulties, 
A.e.l withdrawn student. 

obsei^lng classroom situation and reporting any observable problems to 
teacher, 1\e., all Johnny does Is doodle. 

being available and ready to listen to any children who need to talk. 
I.e., a good listener. 

establishing good rapport with the children.. .perhaps working with two 
or three assigned students In particular with «the idea of getting to 
. know them. 

seeking out the teacher for help with certain cases. 

teaching children how to put their coats on, Neither than Just helping their 



"^Thls sample Ust can be adapted for any field placement. 



II. 



(Goal II. Activity Six) 



)ristrat1ng tachnlquM tn arts and crafts. 

organizing and leading a play activity. £ 

giving a child poiltlva ralnfprcement for making progress and for 
reaching a goal. Smile, pat him on the back, tell him he l\as done 

II. Routine Activities: Sample kinds of routine activities: 



planning a bulletin board 
hanging art work 
filing 

grading papers , ' 
running. errands for teacher 
mixing paints^ etc. 
handing out papers 
sorting textbooks 



collecting text papers ^' 
III. Other: Sample kinds:' 
\ preparlng^a qulz^ 

administering a quiz 

preparing lesson material 

supervising children on the playground 
• assisting the teacher on field trip duties \^ 
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* (Goal II, Aptivity Six) 
■ '^Si^Pi£ COURSE WUCATION. - 
Application for Comnunlty Outreach Program a 



Please read the Information on the Outreach Program before completing ,t)fis application. 
PLEASE PRINT OR "nrPE: V 



NAME^t • . '. ■ ^" ' ■ . . (Clr^cle one-: Soph. ' Jr. Sr.* ;) 

ADDRESS: .■ . . ' : ' . ' \ TELEPHONE NUMBER; '\ 

LEARNI-N6 .COMMUNITY NUMBER: LOCATION OF ADVISOrV 



Pl.eaie write your area of interest. (For'examole: nursing, veterinary medicine, 
teactiing, social work, geriatrics, deTinquehcy) 



r 

4- 



-What specific •'things would you like to do during your two hours ak£y from school? 



LUt ypur strengths and/or special talents:* 



Briefly state the reakon that you hre Interested In working with the conmunity outreach 
program. 



Parent's Signature 



it it is -k it -k it it -k it it it it it ic ic 'k it it it ic if 'k ^ it it i( it it -k it it it -k it It it "It 



DO NOT FILL IN THE FOLLOWING: 

Place Assigned ^ - - ' ' ^_ High School Supervisor 

Field Super^^sqr • Time ^ 



Days . • . ■ ' Class Time and Place 

Comments : . * 



r 



, \ ' '. , .■..(Goal . 1 1,- Activity. S'ix)v ■ 

Appllcitlon tor T^achfti^ Assistant Program 

' .flwf* »»«d. tht information on Toacher Assl'staht Program before coim)le*4ng this 
application. , ^ « ^ 

PLEASE PRINT OR nPE: T 

' ■ •■ ■' . , . ■ , - • • • 

*■■''« , ■ 

— — ■ , ' ■ - - ' (Circle one:: Soph. Jr. Sr. 

.'■..>■ "J ■ ■ . . •• ' ■ , 

KXmS^} • . ' TELEPHONE NUMBER: ^ . ■■ 



LEARNIN6 COMMUNITY NUMBER: ■ LOCATION OF ADVISORY PERIOD: . 

Please rate all Items that tjjjterest you. Circle any itp that you feel you can do 
especially wen In order of^reterence. Put 1 by Whafc^ou'd like to clo best. etc. 

_ Read to children / Help individual students - 

Operate audio visllal aids (movie or _^ Draw or paint , 

filmstrip projector, tape recorSir* t.ii, ..4,.. - ' , 

> record playen . ^ ' • Talk to children ; > 

Play the piano, other instrument — _ Set up simple scientific^ 



Assist in group singing ^ 
Grade papers ^ ^ 
Play indoor games with chijdrert 



experiments" 
Ffake classroom materials 
Decorate a bulletin board 



- Assist physical education 

Play outdoor games with children ^ teacher 

Assist in dramatics Assist in the library 

_ Prepare tape equipment " Help maintain eq.M^pn»nt 



Others 



List your strengths or special talents:" ) 



Briefly state the reason ^hat you are Interested in vSwrking with children at one of 
^ythe el&mentary schools: .. _\ ^ ^ 

With which group do you think you would-, prefer working? • 

1) Pre-school child ^ 4) Physically handicapped child 

2) Elementary school child 5) Mongoloid child 

3) Mentally retarded child 

or In what special Interest area? ^Art P.E. Music Audio-visual 

— . ■ ■ ■ — ■ ~- 

Parent's Signature 

************************.** * * ~* ************* 



DO NOT FILL IN THE FOLLOWING ITEMS: School Assignment: 

High School Supervisor: £ Days: . Time: 

O Comments: 



o tomments: r o < \ 
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6UID6LINES FOR SEHING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES • . .^^^ 

The first and jMtrtaps the m^st Important step In the change process Is 
to look beyond the present state of affairs or the situation as It currently 
exists. A behavioral objective Is a very clear and "realistic statement of 
what you, wish to accomplish. An objective Is quantifiable. Ue.. H Is 7 
stated In a time frame and can be measured. An example of an objective inlght 
be "to team the names of five chlldlren 1p the classroom".- 

An objective must^ be: 

--^ / ■ . . . ■ ^ ■ \ • . 

Conceivable - Jou must be' able to conceptualize the objective so that It 
is understandSb.le and then be able to Identify clearly what the first step 
or two should be. ^ » • 

B|11eyaMJB - I h addition to being consistent with your personal value 

(Tstem. y^uvjmjst believe you can reach the objective. You need to- have a, 
positive, affirmative feeling about yourself.. , * ^ 

Achleyable - Your objective must be accomplishable wItK given strengths 
and Abilities. For example ^ ft^uTd be unrealistic to set an objective 
of .learning th?, names. of thirty students 1«.one class period. j . 

Measurable - the goal must be stated so that It Is measurable /(n' tikne and 
quantity. For example, suppose your objective were to Tearji the names of 
five children in your classroom. You would spet^y your objective by 
seying, "I will learn the names of five children ^y Thursday.," , That wayv- 
the goal can be measured. When Thursda^y comes, you will know whether or' ' 
not the. objective is successfully, accomplished. 

Desirable - An objective slioul^be something a person Veal ly wants to do. 
Whatever the ambition, it should be t)ne that you want to fulfill, rather 
than something you feel you should do. 

Stated, with no Altemative^~ ^he objectiye must be stated with no alterna- 
tlves. One objective should be set' at a time. This- does not imply in- 
^ flexibility. Flexibility rtuaction implies an ab1lit> to be able to majce 
a judgment that some action is>4ther inappropriate or unnecessary. Even ' 
- thoiigfryou w sisTBUt-tew's objei;iJlvgrycru"can "st6p W~a'ny 

and drop It for a new one. But when you'change you again state your 
objective 1n a positive way and without an alternative.. 



> 
/ 
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SAMPLE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE FORM 
Bthavloral Ofatjtctlvo For. . ' * td 



I. List one behavioral objective which you will work on in your community outrfeach 
program this week. (Be very specific:) Make sure that your obj^cti ve is : 

Conceivable —that you can put it into words 

Bel ievable —you must bel ieve that you can achieve the ob- 
jective this wee<< . , 



Achievable —it must be possible for the objective to be 
• ^ achieved In the next week 

Measurable -^o that y0i^ will know'when It is done 

Dclsirable —you pist/Waht to do it ^ 

(Your objective should include such Infontiation as: what, when, where, how 
often, how much, how long.) ' ^ ■ 



—X T- 








• r > 














^, , , 















\ > ' Teacher Approval • , 

*************** 

For Weekly 

II. Evaluate the degree to wh^lch you accompli shed Vour objective this week. Put an 
X on the line at the proper percent. ' 



0% i^i 


50% 75% 




mi 


Discuss what happened In yoilt 


,^^Tts to reach your objective: 










r 









What kinds of help, could you use to accomplish the objective? Can our class 
group help? 



J (Soil II, Activity six) . 

■ ■ ; ' ' ^ ■ , ■ v / \ , 

J SAMPLE BEHAVIORAL EVALUATION 

Furpost of AssiaiiBitnt: ; ' 

1. To give yqjf the opportunlt^y ,to apply the theories of development which you Itfam 
In class w your work at the fl^ld site. 

2. To belp yoOKmeasure the progress you are making towar/d becoming an effective 
helper In yOur work at the field site. 

3. To give you the opportunity to describe specific skills you would 41ke to 

develop In your work flit the field site. ^ } 

I ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Assignment; ' ; ^ 

' You^^are to eva.1uate your growth, learnings, and changed brehavior as related to 
this class. Look at tlje w^y you act in the practicuni,''with ^our supervisor' and with 
other individuals at the field site^ 



Use the following format as a guide In- evaluating your Skills: 

A. Mastered Skills t V 

1. Name ar|§ brief describe the sklUs which you*declde that you have under 
contfon . . 

2. -What Is the effect of your behavior on the people you are trying to help? • 

Note: Use any type of situation concerned with "the Coirtnurilty Outreach Pt^ogram v^here 
you have had a cKance to practice new behavior. Include the behavior noticed 
by ithe people workfng with you. _ . ^ 

An example of some behav^lors might be: arrives at scheduled times, comp lefts 
assignments, listens to chfldren well, uses creative Ideas, uses positive , 
reinforcement. Is firm and able to'^set limits, etc. 

B. Additional Skills ^ 

1. Name and describe sklils^at you need to be Introduced to. 

; 2. Show what ways, you could act that would indicate thattyou have the^ skill 
under control. ^ * 

Note: Here you will have to rely heavily on your Instruptor* cooperating teacher, 
otrter staff, an^ supervisors that may be working IWIth you from time to time. 
These itoy be s1<111s that'wbuld ^e logical additions Xo your behavior and 
developinent; or these may be skills that you ^are not aware of and someone ^ 
points out to you. ^ 

C. Insights 

T. Name and describe skills and understandings that need Improvement. 

2. Show what ways you could act that would indicate that you have the skill or 
ins,ijght under control. Describe what you will do in your.ei^ort to master 

'''>~\:_ tteese' skills. y . ( 
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* (Goal II. Actlvl^ six)/ 

. SOME SKILLS YOU WILL MASTER 

^ • ■ ■ V ■ ■ 

Thest are some of the. skills we will bp developing througlfout the year: 



Goal setting - we will .set both long and short term goals to be effective In our 
work. 

2. Behavioral contracts- - we will learn to write a contract stating what skills we 
have mastered and what concrete behavior Indlcatesrwe have mastered the sk|ll. 

3. Observation - we will learn how to observe people In real life situations and 
^ to Interpret^thelr behavior. ' 

,'4.' Underistandlng - we wilt get Into the thoughts and feeling/ of people with whom 
we are working and' learn to understand rather than Judge tJiem. ^. _ ' 

5. Helping - we will learn what It takes to be a good helper and tfo meet afid be ' 
aware- of both physical, and emotional needs. 

> (5. Listening - w* will XeiVn to actually listen for both the thoughts and feelings, 
behind what a pers^on 4s saying. 

- 7. Encouraging - we will learn to posltlvely^lnforce people through praising, 
smiling and touching. v - v« 

.8. Solving (problems - we will learn to creatively solve problems (through brain- 
storming and helping one another) which may arise When working In the field. 

9. Initiating projects we will Initiate Independent projects to be planned and. . 
' carried out wi\^L*n Individual or a small group.* " 

10.. Par|fWipat1ng and sl^l 11 sharing - we will participate In seminar discussions^ . 
and share.' skills by ijsing each o^her as resources for learning iielp-glvlng 
technlqlies. / / ■ \ 

11. ceinmjnl eating - we" will learn to ask adults for help and to give adults help. 
We will learn to express our wants and neieds to the people with whom we are 
working. 

12. Intervening - we will learn different ways to Intervene In the best Interests 
of those with whom we are working. 

13. Finding and using resources - when problems arise we will seek help from experts, 
books and our own shared experiences; 

14. Clarifying values - we will formulate our own personal set of -values so that we 
knowN^at we belleye In and what Is Inportant to each of uS. 

15. Understtyiding ourselves - we will take a look at our own behaMrtbr and the way 
•if effects others. We wtll begin to move 1n the direction we%ioose by making 
decisions and moving toward our goals.- 

These are only some of the" skills we will acquire through our experience in field \ 
work. Why don't you spend a few minutes and jot down some special skills that you ^ 
might be Interested in developing in the months to come. 

Additional, skills I'd like to develop: 
16. 



17. S 

- .-''^^ ^ 
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5 Student's Nam 

' h^eroinarVleader ' 

0.1rect1on$:^ A^ter eacb araa check 



StkPll EVALUATION BY FIELD SUPERVISOR 

Field Setting 



^perfonnan^ 




Field Super^vlsor 
irr( 



spaQp which corresponds to the student's 



Shows Making Needs , 

Mastery -Progress Improvement 



> Attempts to 4ft wh<^t the teacher asks 

ilprks without specific directions when 
hecess^^ • 

' Develops specific helping skills In 
the field situation 

Behavioral patterns ^change after 
constructive criticism 

Initiates and Implements appropriate 
projects 

Enjoys his or her work 

Arrives at scheduled time 

Calls In when absent 

Ltstens well or listens with under- 
stared Ing 



















t 

\ 




1 


c 




























< 


) 



P;lease cqument briefly on thte follovfHjg Items: 
Cooperation: / 



1 



\^ Strength/: 
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Areas which you think need Improvement: 



(Goaf^ ^I. Actlvft)^ Six) 



Specific skills you would like to see the student develop: 



'—■X- — ■ 



r ' 



Additional conments: 



■J- 



J' 



What letter grade (A. B. C. D or no credit) would you, assign?; 





y 




r 



\ 
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CCJNTRACT REQUIREMENTS FOR LETTER GRADES 



i » 



"A" Meakly Journal 

weekly j)tthaVl oral goals 
4. absences 

8 projects for use with patients, clients, or pupils In the field 

2 outside readings with repoH to group 
. behavioral evaluation at the end of each quarter . 
V active participation at flelcftlte . ' 

active parti clpat^n in seminars 

MieekTy Joum^^^ ' ' _ 

weekly behavioral goals ' » 
. 5 absences ( ^jjLi. ' 

6 projects for use with patients, clients, or pupils In the fleW 
, 1 outside reading with. report to group \ J-J^/^- 
r behavioral evaluation at the end of each quarter 

regular participation at fleldslte 

regular participation Ifr seminars 



"C" Weekly Journal 

weekly behavioral goals 

4 projects forjisejMlh patients, clients, or pupils In the field 
' 6-7 absences 

behavioral evaluation at the end of each quarter ^ 
regular participation at fields Ite 
regular participation In seminars 

"0" Weekly Journal 

weekly behavioral goals — 
6-7 absences 

behavlqral evaluation at the end of each quarter 
^ .regular participation at fleldslte 
regular participation In seminars 



( 



Gotil II, 



Activity St5<) 



Nam 



SAMPLE CONTRACT FOR PERSONAL GROWTH AND LEARNING 



Field site 



What do you hope to learn thH semester? 



Yearjn school 

s 



\ * 



How do you hope to grow personally this semester? 



In what wi^ys are you planning to accomplish this? 



In what areas will you need heli 



(Goal IIv Actlvitiy Six) 



SAMPLE GRADE CONTRACT 



Year In school 



Field sitt 



Grade you are working for 



Goals per month to successfully complete t)i1s contract: 
February ^ 



Maf<;h 



ApHI 



4 



May 



oiniiien ts : 



Conijfents: (Include any areas of Interest you would like. to see covered In 
the seminars.) 



f (Goal ll. -Activity six) 

SUPERVISOR EVALUATION LEHER 

March 12,Vl974 : ^ V ' 




Oear/leld Site Superv1s6{»: 



I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for working ^Ith one of the 
high school students In our deliberate psychological education course. The 
students have partlclpate^-ln a variety of activities In your field setting. 
Ur'have seen them develop -Increased self -confidence and appreciate the en- 
couragement and ass1staQ£e<^ou Kave given them. 

We are presently evaluating -^he effectiveness of the^'^rlous compon^ts of 
our program. Ue would verjk miith jippreclate yoqr completing the enclosed 
forni^ This Is an evaluation of the program In general rather thlin an eval- 
uation of. the Individual student who has been working with you. PleastfVwrlte 
anvaddltlonal comnents or suggestion^ to Improve the quality of our program. 

Thantjyou) If yOu have any questions feel fcee to contact nte. 



Sincere 



Coordinator 

Community Outreach Program 
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EVALUATION BY' CHILD DEVELOPMENT SUPERVISOR 

1. Which kind of teacher assistant ijo you have?^^ ^ 
Regular 



2. How helpVul was assistant? 

2 ' 



Very 
1 



Foreign Language 



Somewhat 
3 



Drama 



Not al A1 1 

5 



3. How do you)v1ew the e.lementary, students' r»esponse to the assistant? 

C ■ . 

4 



Positive 
1 



Neutral 
3 



Negative 
6 



4. How well prepared was your assistant? 



y^j Very Prepared 
1 

° » 



Neutral 
3 



2 3 4 

- 5. How would yoTT describe your assistant's attitude? 



i 



lot at All 
5 



Positive 
1 



Neutral 
3 



Negative 



No 
5 % 



2.3 4 

6: Would you request another assistant next year? 

Yes Unsure 

1 2-3 4 

7, If yes to question 6, what type assistant? 
ffegular Foreign Language . 

8. What activities are most helpful with regular assistants? 

a. Reading with a group of children 

b. Presenting a special ihterest project to the class 
Helping individual students who are having problems 

d. Observing classroom situation and reporting problems to teacher 

e. Establishing a good rapport with students 

f. Others: • 



^ama 



EKLC 



9. Which activities are most enjoyable in the drama assistants program? 

Puppetn Role Playlp.g Creative Writing 



Plays 



Role Playip.g 
- 32 - 



Drama Games 



10. 
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* \^ 

Which three traits 'do you consider most Important In order for an 
assistant to be effective? 



Enthuslasrfi 
Creatl v1 ty 
Responsibility 
Warmth 



Sensltl vity 
Intelligence 
Cooperation 
Flexibility 



, Willingness to Work 
Patience 
Promptness 



11. 



How many times were you cpntacted by the student's practicum supervisor 
or program coordinator? ' • , 




yo!t^^??.M^«|fl*ftct4,4tth the student's supervisor were: 

More than Adecfiiate Adequate 
• 12 3 4 

' % 

13. Do you ftnd-^e overall teacher assistant program to be: 



Very Effective 
1 



Effective 
3 



Not Adequate 
5 



Not Effective 
5 



14. 



Do you have comments or suggestions you would like to make to increase 
the program's effectiveness? 
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III. flbAL: For the workshop participants to Identify sklH? needed for 



developing self-knowledge and effective Interpersonal 



relationships. ^ffk 1^ 



1 

A number Of skills are needed to conduct a successful course In 
deliberate psyqholo^tc^l education. Several of these have been covered 
In detail In the prevlous^eqtlon". Careful and skillful organization 
Is needed during the process of setting up the program. Understanding 
of organizational components leads, to skill in this area. Instruction 
IrUtSythoToglcal development Is another necessary skill for j:he seminar 
leadpr. Handouts provided In Goal II, Activity Four (pp. 7-12) are 
helpful In understanding human growth In terms of • deve'lppmental stages. 

This section Includes anNLa*1v1ty designed to^expose workshop 
participants to a thfrd important area^ of skill developmei^t. This area 
is composed of processes which will be used by seminar Ji^ders In ' 
'^seminar meetings and, in turn, by students in their field work. These 
process skills will help lead to clearer s^lf -understanding as well as 
ability to take part effectively in Interpersonal relationships. 
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ACTIVITY SEVEN 

Purpose: to introduce six process skills and call upon 

workshop participants to discuss and devise wa^ys 
In which these skills might be developed. 

The foil owing: ski lis can be used for developing self 
knowledge and. effective interpersonal relationships: 

a. decision maki/ig 

b. Xjiscussion group techniques 

c. helping relationship competencies 

d. human potential activities 

e. role playing 

f. values clarification 

1) Ask participants to divide into six groups among the six 
labeled work tables. It 1s important that each proOHs 
skill receive adequate coverage. 

Six Handout Pages with some "getting started" ideas 
are provided; one dealing with each of the six process 
sklllsij. Distribute copies of the appropriate Handout to 
the group at each labeled work table. Plenty of space^ 
Is al lowed on the pages for note-taking during the sma-ll 
group discwssions . 

Cxpla-n to the workshop participants that the goal 
of each work group is to outline one of the presentations 
f^D be given at a hypothetical meeting entitled "A Workshop 
in Self-Knowledge and Interpersonal Skills".. Since this 




^ Designate six 
work tables. X)- 
Label each with 
one of the six 
process skills. 



Small groups 

Steip One 

Formulate a 
Workshop 



Distribute 
Handout Pages 34- 
39 (one copy of 
one Handout Page 
to each participant) 
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hypothetical workshop has iis its goaT the, development of 
skills In self-knowledge and In effective 1nter|i1f*Sonal 
relationships there will be six presentations featured, 
each fo^cuslng on one of the components, or processes, 
n|/»ded for the overall skill development. 

Explain that the "Workshop in Self-Knowledge and 
Interpersonal Skills" will be offered to administrators, 
counselor^', and teachers In a school where a course In 
Deliberate Psychological Education Is being planned. 
These facujty members, who will be acting as seminar 
leaders, know the Importance of being skilled In pro- 
cesses such as role ploiying and they feel a need for the 
opportunity to review several basic processes needed for 
seminar work. Therefore, six presentations, each dealing 
with one process sk11[l, are being offered and It 1s up 
to the workshop participants to discuss, brainstorm, and 
note Ideas which would result 1n the basic plans for the 
six presentations. 

2) After the small groups have had adequate time to discuss 
potential seminar ideas for the six skill areas ask 
everyone to come together and share their ideas. Provide 
all participants with copies of all six process skill 
Handout Pages. These can be used for taking notes as 
ideas are reported. 



if 



Large group 

Stelp Tu)o 

Group reporting 

Distribute Handout 
Pages 34-39 (one 
copy of each of 
the six Handout 
Pages to each 
participant) 
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A WORKSHOP IN SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND' INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

Decision-Making 



TASK: Create activities for mastef4n^ tlje stftps Involved In 
effective decision-making. 



A. Define the goal " 

B. Generate alternatives 

C. Gather Information 

- . , 

^ D. Appraise and apply personal values 

^. Choose 

F. Plan 

G. Act 

X 

H. Evaluate 
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1^ 



A WORKSHOP IN SELFrKNOWLEDGE AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
Discussion Group Techniques 



TASK: tIiIc aboutrh 



A. Organtzlng the groups 

1. Developing Individual c 




cation skills 



J ■ 



2. '/fsslgn/ng students to gd^ps 

3. Planning the physical/arrangement of the classroom 

f 

/ 



TASK: Brainstorm activities for developing; 



B. 



Discussion skills 

1. Readiness 

2. Understanding the purpose 

3. Remaining on task 

4. Participation 
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A WORKSHoV IN SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND INTERIpERSONAL SKILLS 




Helping Relationship Competencies 



TASK: Outline \deas for enabling students to be effective In: 



1 



A\ Observing . 

B. EiT^athlc 1 listening 
: ' • / 

Understanding and responding 



D. Intervening (when appropriate) 



X 



^ E. Helping (when appropriate) 
F. Encourag'ing 



\ 



r 
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A WORKSHOP IN SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
Human Potential Activities 



TASK: Select activities to meet each of the following goals. 



To develop positive feelings about the self. 



To build trust and acceptance. 
To foster i self-image tPiat Includes the capacity for grlswth and change. 



To build a spirit of group coheslveness. ^ 



To bund 

Tovbe able to verbalize learnings about the self. 



I 



- V J 
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(Goarill, Activity Seven) 



y^A WORKSHOP IN SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

Role Playing 



TASK: Talk about: 



A. Basics: 

1. Players shouldn't role play themselves Involved In real personal 



) 



i 



probj^ms. 
'2. NeeJl^ time limitations 
3. Preparation of the setting to be used 



.1 




*TASk: Discuss and try out: 



ERIC 



B. Process: 

1. Selection of topic (Issue of gie^neral nature) 

2. Warm-up activities 

3. Explanation of situation to be role played 

V 

4. Selection of actors 



\. Directions for audience 

6. Enactment 

7. Discussion 

„ 8. Reenactment 

^9. Discussiori> 



\ 



^8 
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. A WORKSHOP IN SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 



Values Clarification 



TASK: Brainstorm activities for the various processes 
which are aT^part of.working with val ues . 



A. Clarification Processes (Simon, Howe, and Kirschenbaum) 

1. Low-risk strategies 

" , # '. • 

2. Mo*rate-r1sk strategies ' • 

■ ^ - J- ' -V- 

3. H1s|h-r1sk strategies 



B. Moral Development Prqcessie/'CKohlber'g) 



1. .Dev^Topmeatal stages ^ 

2. Moral dtienmas ' 



( 



C.^ Valuing Proc*[;ss^ ^ 
' 1. Definition: 



aXprlzIng 



b. choosing 



c. acting V 

•% 

2. Methods of Use: 

a. clarifying responses 

b. levels of learrrtng 

/ ^1 . ' facts 
/ f tt. concepts ' 
ill. values . 



erIc 
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On 
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i 



J 



0 
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IV. GOAL: For the workshop participants to outline the beginning pro- 



4' 



cedure^f^ Inaugurating a course In deliberate psycho! pglcal 
elation. ^ . ^ x/ 



a^n 



i '. By now workshop participants have some. know! edge V the three ma 
aspects >«f a course* In deliberate psychological education: (1) the 
psychological principle^ of human development. (2) sel f-knowlVdge and 

'Interpersonal skllU, and (3) f,1eld^ork experiences. What remijlns for 
woj^rk$hop participants Is to consider now the manner In which a course /lW 
dfeybej^ate psychol^^cal education can best be Inaugurated In their 
sch^oKi). ,^ ^ 

Application Is Jhe focus of thn section. y\ good star/j^g^lnt • 
is for participants to*Ijst potential field work sites avaihble In their 
colnnun1ty(1esy^^ They will also outline some organizational components 
for use in their sghpol(s). The Handout Pages, whlch^bave been dlstrl- 
bu ted ■tJ^^'btigh^ir^^worJci^op , wi 1 T provi de va^l uab 1 ell nf omati orr^' 



Encourage par^1cipar?t^ ttS^f^to them. ^ 



I J 



^ — 



er|c ^ 




"1 
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ACTIVITY EIGHT 



Purpose: t/o provide the opflprtunity to fonjwlate a plafr^p^f 



action to be used 
j, course. 



Ii^ljnplementj^g an actual DPE 




1) Explain to the group that follow'^ng j^^wo^shQ| the 
people In attendance will be 1nst|Miinentai<|i|^ actual 
inauguration in their school (s)^f the coursVin 

. deliberate psychological education. Hc^ Xj^ey int^ryd t^ 
launch such an effor^ ^ of prime consideration. They 
should leave the workshop with plans of\a^ctj^fh and 
experience in the process of^formulatings^lans of action. 

*\This poncluding activity will enable them begin working 
on their plan of action. 

2) Distribute ^the Handolit Pages to each part1c1pan4:, A^k^ 
L~ every^^ to divide into small work groups. If represenf 

* tatives from a number of different schools are present 
then the groups |hould form according to schools. ^ 

Provide^^Jj/nty of time for everyone to fill out the 
Handout Pages.- People within the group sliould disci^s 
aad share idejas, es4)ecially ^ umy.artf'Tfom the s^e / 
schooV.- • i ' < * 



/ 



r 



C) ■ 



Large group| > 
Si^ One 
Introduction 



r 



'Step Tdo ^ 

''k Plan 07 Action'' . 
Handout! Pages 40-44 




r 



/ 



You will purobably want to be aware. of the various com- 
pleted plans of action. These can serve as ev'aluat/ons of 
the workshop. Provide carbon "paper and paper for the par- 
ticipants to use with Handout Pages 40-44. O^ou ma^y prteiper 
making up the Plan of Actlop forms on NCR (No Carbon Required) 

'(*P§'^''%°'^r® *^°Py ^'i®" easily turned In to^you at the 
^nd of this activity. 



/ ■ 



/ 



'if- 
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Note to workshop 
coordlnAior 



\ 



PLAN OF ACTION 



IDENTIFY; 



^. Potential field work sites* 
a. Early Childhood Development 

: : ^ 



b. Child Development 



A 

c. 


Adolescence 
























Adulthood ^ 






















e. 


^ — • 

Old Age 

•j- 






























1 





2. Contacts yoQ will 'need to make at the field^rk sites 



(Goal IV. Activity Eight) 



^ b. Child Developmnt 

» 



c. Adolescence 



7^ 



d. Adulthood 



-.4 



e. Old Age 



3. Program Xoordlna^r Irryour -school 



J2_ 



4, Seminar Leaders In your school 



riOMlWILL YOU BE&IN TO DRAW UP, PROCEDURES FOR; 



421 



It EnrolTnie'yit 
a. Publicity 



b. Application Procedut^es 



(Goal IV „ Activity Eight) 



t - -' . ■ 












c. iTitervlew Procedures 












.V 


V 






2. Student (Requirements 






a. Seminar Work 






— . : -1 _ 1_ . 






* b. Field Work ^ - > 
















3.^ Ewluatlon, 
» : a. Of Student 










i 




•> * 



V 
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(Goal IV, Activity Eight) 



b. Appllcjitlon Procedures 



2. Student Requirements 
a. Seminar Work 



r 







Interview Procedures 




■ 1 ■ 








■ \ ^, : 













b. Field Work 



3. Evffliiatlon 
a. Of Student 



ERJC^ 



b. Of Seminar Leader 
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L. Of OPE Course 



WHAT GO/U.^.Lt YOU HAVE REACHED BY ; 



1. One month from today 



0 '-^ 



3 " ~ 

Three months from today 



3. Seven months from today 



4^ 



7^ 



4. One year ^from today 
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WHAT SUPPORT WILL YOU FIND: 



1. In your school 



2, In your cbmnunlty 



« 



WHAT OPPOSITION MIGHT YOU FIND: 



c 



1. In your school^ 




























In your Commuhlty^/ 






> 


M 










» ■ 
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^ V The Las.t Word 

We trust that the content of this workshop hasv challenged you to consider 
the merits of Deliberate Psychological Education as a curriculum-based approach 
In career guidance. In our opinion the persona^ffecttve development of students 
Is of coiTinensurate Importance to cognitive development, and thiisr deserves our 
sysftematic attention In the curriculum, DPE provides experiences In life which 
facilitate development of self confidence, a sense of Independence of personal 
Identity. We hope that this package has kindled your Interest area of 

career guidance processes and outcomes. We have Included a list of selected 
resource for your future reference If you desire, further Information. Writings 
of^Mo^her and Sprlnttiall, original developers of DPE, are of particular value. 
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